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PllPILS' SELF-CONCEPT: / ' - ,^ 

Q-Sm CLASSROOM ENVIEOmiENT VERSUS TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM iSr/IRONMENT 

. ' ' ABSTRACT " , o 

An investigation was' conducted to compare the aelf- 



CQn<5&pt of one hundred three fifth grade children from schools 
that practice a traditional educational philosophy to the 
self-concept of ninety-^four fifth gra4# 6hildrpn from school s- 
that practi^ce an open educational philosophy • All suhjects 
were administered the Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale for 
Children. Both treatment groups were divided into' categories 
o*f high 'and lov/ socioeconomic status and high and low ^ 
using a two hy two hy two i2 2 k 2) factorial design to . 
analyze the data. The data indicated that there was no 
significant difference- "between the open schoal s^pup and the , 
traditional school group in. me an self -concept scores, thus . 
not supporting the theory that an open educational philosophy 
promotes a more positive Golf-concept than a traditional 
educational "philosophy. However, simple, interaction analysis , 
of the joint effects seemecl to imply that 'children from a 
high socioeconomic area seem to benefit more from a school 
that practices an open educational philosophy, in terms of 
self- concept, mqre thaia child^jen from a low -socioeconomic 
area* ' « • 



A new movement has arisen in American Bcfucation 
duriiig the past decade. This movement has "befen referred 



Saming environ- 



to iy various naines: -open classroom; open 1« 
•ment; and open space classroom, ^^^ 5^ 
current titles. This movement, eWving /from the current 
B2?itish informal education, is muph in ^he focus of Ameri- 
can society today with questions as to the cognitive and 
affective benefits for the child and what type of child 
would benefit most from an open classroom environment. 



Since school represents an important segment of the 
real -world to°.a child, and it is in this setting that he 
learns how to view himself^ .and others, as well as academic • 
subjects, the effect of the open classroom on a child's ^ 
self-concept needs to be studied. Furthermore, research 
studies conducted in this area have presented co^^dictory 
conclusions. It- is for ihese seasons that this researcher 
was motivated to conduct this study al*4. add more infottna- 
tion about the open classroom. Spe cifi cany, ^-^lij^e purpose 
of this i-nv^stigatiori was to compare the« self ^cp^|^ of 
fifth grade children in an open classroom environme^ .to 
the selAoncept of fifth grade children in a tradit|onal , , 
classroom environment. . - „ »l| 

■ ■'■ ■ ■ ■ . •'■ vt. • 
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Definitions 

' The term self- concept has "been defined gbs those 
perceptions, "beliefs, attitudes, and Vatttfrc .<m e acce pts as 
descriptive of oneself — implyixig that self- concepts are 
baaed upon' one's perceptions .of others'- responses to him, 
as well as hv3 ovmi perception of his characteristics and 

abil:ities (10). Specifically^ for this studyy ^ 

tudes toward his behavior, intellectual and school status, 
physical appearance and attributes, anxiety, popularity, 
and, happiness and satisfaction were indicative\of one'^ 
self- concept. ^ 

A traditional^ classroom environment is oAe in 'which r 

all children of approximately the same age are placed iM a 
^classroom and labelfed as one grade level. Each child has his 
own desk' where he spends most of the day. Although children 
are grouped for reading, they all do basically the same 
academic and nonacademic activities as prescribed by the 

teacher. 




An open classroom environment refers to a new approach 

■ \ 

to teaching that discards the familiar elementary classroom 
setup and the traditional, .stylized roles of teacher and 
pupil, for a far freer, highly .individualized, child- centered 
learning experience (4). Its learning environment 'is con- 
ducive to discovery, manipulation, communication, and enjoy- 
ment of learning. 



Review of the Literature 

Although open- education is quite new to the United 
Statfes, a 4eluge of literature has been written on it aince- 
its implementation in the 1960's. Most of the literature ' 
written by, the advocates of open education indicate justi- 
fiable claims that this type of education is more beneficial 
for the child than traditional education. 

Fauquet (3) presents a firm opinion praising the open 
education movement as one that represents an important effort 
on the part of educators to educate for the healthy personal- 
ity, Hertzbe^rg and Stone (6) suggest that it is both the 
physical and emotional elements of the open school environ- 
ment that enable a child to. learn to experiment' without fear 
of failure, to deal not* only with his own feelings and atti- 
tudes, but with the feelings and attitudes' of his peers, and 
above all, to loam what he is. Eathbone (12) claims that 
operating in ar^ open environment that assumes that every 
child has the innate capacity and urge to make sense of the 
world and to make mGaningfia decisions concerning his.own - 
activities. in that world has positive effects on the child, 
Ruedi and West (14) add that in an open environment class- 
room where the student ia encouraged to set goals which _ 
have meaning far him, the student gains a sense of accompliij 
ment that gives him»a positive Vipw of himself and his envi- 
ronment. - , ^ 

An" atmbsphere of acceptance,, respect, and freedom 
prevails in open" scho In. By accepting the child, his 



errors, his fantasies, and his present and past, the teacher 
encoiarages the child to accept himself. In this way the 
child gains self-esteem, a feeling of worth, and a sense of 
ind6|fendence (12)v . Weher (19) acclaims open education for 
its practice in accepting and respecting each cnild as an 
individual, and continually involving him in active soci^ai 
pflr-ticipation. and interchange wit h tho se who love can huild 
up in a child a confidence in his "own future and in himself. 
Earth (1) assumes that opportunities to explore, to try 'and 
fail in the ahsence of threat, contrihute to a sense of 
mastery and the development of a child's knowledge. He 
intimates that there seems "to he a relationship between 
knowing oneself and Gelf-ecteem, arrd this self-esteem is. 
crucial for loarnirig. Barth emphasizes the point that a 
strong selr^-concopt on the part of the child' is an essential 
patt qf ^ open education. ' . 

Research Studies 

There have hoen a paucity of research studies relating 
to the open claosroom and self-concopt. jlowever, the studies 

-that have been done in this area reveal contradictory findings 
and raise additional questions.. 

From the data collected by Heimgartner (5), it -was, 
concluded that childreh in open space had greater identifica- 

"tion with the group, had an increase in self-esteem, did not 
view themsoives differently in the relationship of their size 
to that of an adult, and did not identify with any one partic- 
ular teacher. The results of a quasi-experimental, re search 

7 



study conducted by Sin^ (16) revealed that pupils in open . . 
classrooms had/hetter seJ.f-concepts, liked school better, 
score cPbetter on achievement tests, and had fewer days 
absent from'ochool. 

Tv/o research studies comparins childrtii in open space 
'and traditional s^^^^ (29, 15). ■ 

In both studies it- was feoncluded that open spac§ pupils had 
a higher self-; esteem and a more positive attitude toward 
learning and school than jtr adit ional pupils. 

Several rocearch studies have indicated no significant 
difference or a loss in self ^ concept between pupils .in open 
and traditional sohools. Analysis of the self-concept post- 
test iH a- study conducted by Lovin (8) showed a significant' 
difference between both sroupo, in favor of the traditional 
group, as well as a loss in self-ooncept as learners by the 
open space group. The pupils in the open space school had a 
more positive attitude toward the cchcl's physical environ- 
ment. Lower Deir-<Jonoept scores for open space pupils was 
also the results of a study . designed by Sackett (15). 

tfhere was no ^significant difference ^in mean self- 
concept scores betwe^nYpen and traditional pupils in studies 
conducted by Ruedi & West} Kohler, or Tuckman (Ui . 
In- two of these studies, however, the open space children 
had a more positiv(^ at-t#tuide toward school than those chil- ' 
dren in the traditional schools. In K^hlor 's study, no 
correlations werci found between a scho6i;,p" openness and the 



students' calf -concept. 

S ■ • 

It v/ould seem safe to conclude f rom "^Bfe studies 



reviewed apore that most children in an open classroom 
envi|Ponment appear to have, a positive attitude tov/ard school* 
Hqwgver, as far arj attitude toward learning and /overall 
celf-cdncept, the literature knd ronearch have not produced 
either cQnsiGt¥nt^^ Purtliermore, 
several of the reoearcj^rs ^vhoseV otudies v/ere ;}ust reviewed 
indicated the necessity Yor hiorfo research studiOD done in 
the ar^a of .sulf- concept in open and traditional ochoolo,/ 
using a differ.ent c^o(^aphi^al area and a different sample 
of the fpopu^latlon (15, H)# The invt^ctif^ation reported here 
v;as , aft /effort » in that direction, ap v;q11 as controlling 
indeiTondent variahles not controlled in previous studies: 
levelc\of Gocloocono:-.! c otaiut; and intolliz-ence. 

■/ \ ^ 

Hypo the GQG / 

\ ' The raill hypother^es in thia study were: 

(1)^ There v/ill bo no sif^riificant difference hetwoen 

-i ■ ■ ■ ' 

^ ' the open olaaGroom ^^roup and ttee traditional 

olarjnroom nro'ip in overall coif- concoct scores 
on the Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale. 
(S) There v/iil be no significant difference in over- 
' all selr-cpneGpt scores of children in b,oth 

{>roapG from a lower soQioeconomie area and 
children in both groups from a hini^er socio- ; 
economic area# 



(^5) Thore will "be no nigi:iificant difference in over- 
all self-concept scores of children in "bptti 
groups wiuh a higher IQ and children in "bo-Ch 
groups vrlth a lower IQ. . ^ • 

(4) Shero. v/ill he no difference in overall self- 

. concept scores of children in .the open clasG- 

\ ^ roonT grQuplf in)m 

children in the traditional claGnrooni Ijroup 
from a low socioecoiiomio area. ■ ■ 

(5) Thore will he' no difference in overall self- 
concept n cores of ^hilflren in the open claos- 
rooffi, {:ro p with a lower IQ and >hQ scoi:es of 
olxildren in the traditional clasnroom ^oup 

, with a lower IQ. ■ - . v 

Bolection of Gub.ioGta 

Shis study took place in a ouhurhan area of the 
Baltimore Oomity Pahlie School Syntom in Maryland, Tiaree 
schools. that practice an open eductvti anal philosophy and four 
ochoiiln thrit pr-ietiteo a trac'lui.mal qducauional philosophy, 
located in high and low oeonomic areas, afiroed to participate 
in the study. . , • i 

Q * • • 

The guldbiioe counselor ftom each of the schools • . 
randomly selGetf^d school recWds of, fifth grade students in 
t^eir school from which .IQ dRta ha cod on the Short Form Test 
0^ AcadeA}4^P''^i"t^'^® ^''^^ obtained. Socioeconomic status 



information vfas 



obtained from 



coimty records, which provided 



"the mediaft family incbme l)^>each partjlcipatinG school (1970 

■A 



census).' The scho ;ls whose median incjpme^as $10,129 or 
less, ■ oonsttJ^te;2r-bhe low socioeconomicy^oup.\^^ The , schools 
whose median inconfe w^s sp13,259 ab5^e,» consl^itat'ed the 
high socioe9EQn<a^ic group. / >' -'''W' 




\ 



The JEQyktid socioecbnomic^^atus inf ormatip:^from t^e 
open space schoolp 2ii6r'^Q^tvW^oriBX schaots^ereVhoth 
arranged into ithe f olfowing^our grpupingss (1) chil>^ren 



with an XQ ahov« 100 and ^rom/aTnigh siocioecbnomic ariaa; 
^ (2). children v/ith an\lQ/of 100 or helow and from a high »\^^ 
„ socioeconomic area; Y^) children with an IQ above 100 and 
' from" a low socioeconomi\c area; (4) children with an IQ of 
100 or below and^om a low socioeconomic\area« Hence, a 
sample of ninety-four ope\ space 
and one hundred three traditicHal 
, fifth grade was obtained,' - \ . ' 

It was at least the fourth yea\ in an ipen'^nviron- 
'ment for eighty- three per cent of the, pupils in th4 open 



children in the fifth grade 
school children in the 




environment griaup. j All of tl|e pupils \in the traditional 

Iff ' \ \ ' ' '1 .• . \ . 



, schools a-^tended the ti^aditic 
kindergarten or fir^t grade. 



Data Collection 



al schobls pine©, they were in 



The Piers-Harris Childben's Self\concept Scale- was 



administered to all subjects jinj each participating school, 
Prior ^0 the testing "week, ajname slip was stapled to each 
test booklet. On the space trovided for the child»s name, 
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the student's identification number was v;rittei^ In thi^ 
way elch -child's identity would he knovai to the re-searcher , 
only through his student numher. Purt'hermqjpe , it' was 'ex!- . 
plained to the children that their jliames would not be talowri. 
to the researcher, thereby perhaps feeling more at ease to 
answer 'hones tljr. Therefore, the name slips were removed by" 
each child once he redeived his boQklet, It was also- stressed 
that this was 'not a tCifet, that there were no right or wong 
answers, and that'^resurc^i^woul^ not affect their school 
grades. Each declarative statement in the booklet was^read 
aloud by^ the researcher, allo'v/ing tv/o- to thiree seconds for 

all subjects to. circle the yes or no response to each' item. 

' ' '\ ' , • ^, ■ ■ ' ' . ' ■ ^ 

■ I' -c/ ' ■ ^ i 
Data Procea^in;-: and Analysis ^. ' 

s Sach scale booklet was scored sifecording to the manual 



aRid by -iising the ^coring key for the Hors-Harris Childre-n| 

Self Oonc^t Scal4, thus yi eliding one overall self- concept 

-• ■ ■ - ■ ■ - • ■ ill 

score per child. The childreii.'s scores were then" statiati-^j ',, 

cally analyzed." A data matrix of the group combination is j 

shown in Table 1. . 



A two ^by two by two (2x2x2) factorial design 
utilizing anaiy sis qf variance pr/cedures was used to detear- 
'mine the varijabiJLity between groups and the^ariability 
within ^oupJ, Significance of the S'-rat/o at^he ,b5 level 
was required :'f or rejection of the -null Hypotheses. ' 

An Av|r 23 (18) throe-way analysis of variaiice, 
fixed effect;p, was, first uded to examine, the effects. 



: 4 



<r 



Iteta Matrix of &roup Combinatione 



^i-'i* "•• .>Il i:* 



^1 r X 



\ \ • 



.1 



X 



x: 



F«20 



••If^«26 



7 



X 



=s open classroom envlroniiient"^dup 
Ap traditional clasaroom environment group 
, . •= high "socioeconomic" status / : 
» low socioeconomic staffciV , 
;;C^. « •IQ; ahove'tOO , •• ",,1 - - ' , 
Cg- IQ of 10G and helow / 

X « scores of suhjects within cells., 



I 
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However, cell size a/werfe tmequal, causing iie gat ive sumsl 
squares. to oacur,-prdlDaM.y' in the open/traditipnal maini 
effects gr the ABC interaction. This happened because ti 
computer program ti^es formulas which are approximate solu^l^ons 
to ^ the. MdV^^^ unequal IT. Therefore, the uliweighteff met 
analysis MOVA'wi-^h adjustment s^tp the sxains of square^s by the 
harmonic mean of the, cell sizes jwlas used (2)«. Formulas fr^m 
Dayton we^re used on a Hewlett-Paclcard 910^ Programmed _ 
Caicvilator^^tp analy2;e^^signifi'cant vaiues^-Lnd examine the 



effects* 



\ 




■ Analysis and Evaluation 

• A summary of the data obtained in the major investir 
^ation of ^this project (seli-concept .scores) is shown, in 
Table '2. A suminary of t)ie analysis of variance on this data 

is pre,s0nte(^.fin Table A summ^y of simple interactit)n 

■ ■ / . " ' ' ■ • . ■ - ^ 

analysis ip shown in Table '4. / - 



Ihe results of ilhe investigation involving the main 
effects were: / 

(\p The null hypothesis ofj-no si gnific^t difference 
"between the open clasisroom group arieL the tradi- 
' tional classroom, group overall mean self-concep] 
scores was ,acc^|te^'^(p>|£05)^^ ^ case, the 

theory' that aV open educational philosophy promotes 
a more positive self- concept than a traditional 
educational philosophy was riot supported, ^ 



I 



(2) The null' hypothesis 



oT no significant difference 



V in overall self-ooniept scores -of children in "both 



Tft«l6 2 " .. 



*2 



B1 



58.815 



55.500 



52.<20 



1^ * open QlMsyoom «nYiroaa|ifat «r<^ ^ 

B„ « low 8aoiolfcpjj[o«ic groiap 

2 ■ , i.'i 

« IQ iiljow loa 



1 



Cg M IQ of 100 and "bel^w 




( ■ ' • liable 5 

A Summary of the "Analysis of Tariance 



elf-Ooncept Scores) 



Sotirce of Variation 



Degrees of ' Sum of ^ Mean 
freedom Sq,uar^:js f Square 



P* Silsnifioance** 



k (Open/Traditional) 


1 




■ 42*8f7 


0.219 


HS 


B (High/Iiow SES) 




\ 2958.582 


2958. 3f 2 


15.131 


SIG 


0 (High/lK>w IQ) 




"\ 1842. 668 


1842.668 ■ 


9.425 


. SIG 


- AB' ; ■ • • ■ . 




.13.83,724 
21"5^083 


1383.724 » 


7.077 


SIG 


AC ^ 




215.08f 


1.100 


HS 


BC \ 


1 


147.473 


' 147. 471 


0.754 


HS 


ABC ; 


1 


8.097 


.8.097^' 


0.041 


m 


Experimental^ Error 




36951.896 


1^5.5135 ^ 






Total 


196 


\ 









♦ critical P « 5.18 
*^ .05 level of significance '| 



1, 



1 



I 



\ 



\ 



) 



( 
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Simple Interaction Analysis of Dikta on^Mean-Self-Conoept Score* 



\ Open ' Traditional 
ELgh SsJ \6iy84t - *57»709 
I,ow SES^ 48»640 ° ° 34.800 



Open 

High IQ 59.104/ 
Low IQ . 



Traditional 
57,923 
.55.610 



\ / 



J' 



0 
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groups from a lower k'ocioecbnomic area and c}}ii;.dren 
in \ioth groups from i higher socioecononiic area 
(1970 census data) was rejected (p< .05). ^^is 
indicates tha^ children from a high socioeconomic • 
area have a more positive self-concept. 
(3) The null hypothesis of no significant difference in 
overall self-concept scores of children in both 

groups with k higher IQ arid ^children ^i^o^ groups 
with a lower IQ was rejected' (p<.05)'. This . 
indicates that children with a high IQ have -a more 
poadtive self-concep;b. (See Tahle 3). 

Simple "interaction analyses reve„aied the following. . 
•e suits of tae hypotheses" te king: ^ . ' - 

(1) The null hypothesiJ of no difference in mean overall 
aelf-concept scores of children in the open^lass- 
room group" from a low socioeconomic area and ehil- • 
dren. ih^ the traditional classroom group from a low 
^ socioc^bonomic area ..Was accepted. 

■ (2) The null Jtiypothesis -of. no difference in mean ove-all 
. self-concept sc6res fif children in the op.en class- 
. . room ^roup with a lower IQ and the mejpr-scores'of 
\ children in the traditional group with a lower IQ 

was accepted. (See Table 4). ' ' f 

' .^^ - " ■ ■ • \ 

"These last two findings seem to imply that Ichildren, 
from a low ^Socioeconomic area oi( with a low I Q would not^ ^ 
benefit more from an open classroom environment than a^ 
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tradi-tlonal classroom environment. 

' " ■, ■" ' ■ 

The results of the investigaticn on the interaction 
(joint effects) from an analysis of variance revealed that 
there was a difference between the mean self-concept scores 
of SUS O'eii classrocm groups, hut no difference between the. 
mean's^ of high -and low S3S trs8|#tj.onal classroom groups (See 
-Tkhie' 4>* : In the open .elassrc^ high .S£S means were 

@>eater than low SiiS means . Por the t-raditional classroom 

• . /J 

group, there were no- di :f essences.. Based on this finding, 
it seems thAt children from a high socioeconomic area seem , 
to henefit/iiore ifrom a school that practices an 0pen eduoa- 
tional pMl|notihy', in terms of self-concept, mor^ than chil- 
. dren from a low oocitfeconoir.lc background. 



Recommctfidations ' '1 

V/ith,the continued -controversy of open edi^cational 
philosophy versua more traditirlnal educational ph^loso^hy 
and the nuGotion ao" to what typL of. child would^ benefit more 
from 'either educational philooothy, f'^rther studies such as 
th£ one conductod horo need to be undortalcen. The scope of 
this study war limited to one co^mty school district. Ihajture 
otudiec should ikclude wi'lGrT>ro".d rf^ocraphioal aroas where, 
children attontJirrC o^^en and/or t Aid'' tional schools iji high 
£md low socioG"Gono ic areas cnn b^ tented. - I lore experimenta- 
tion and invGutI.:Mtion r^hould concfeni itoelf with chiidrcn- 
attending open f;«h olo in row soci.economi c areas. These 
studios abould be loncitudinal and examine otudente prior, 
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during^ and for a number of years after participating in an 
open isducatlonal program in order to assess the long-range~ 
benefits of open educr^tion, as well as^ to lead to possible 
alterations of *.the prc^rram in low sociofeconomic areas* The 
necessity of more research cond-^icted in this area is 
sufficiently documented by the irtiplications of this study. 
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